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side streets and talked to the people. Many of the old familiar
streets had completely disappeared, others had suffered severe
damage. Fathers, ^ brothers and sons were overseas or were dead
or missing. At night there were bonfires and the burning of
effigies, but these were for the children, and it is true to say London
took victory calmly.

I think it was unfortunate we could not have kept the party
truce a little longer. We had suffered so much together we might
have kept our differences in cold storage a little longer. I don't
intend here to apportion blame. But I don't believe on this
occasion Winston Churchill chose his counsellors well. Many of
his friends advised him to cash in while the going was good and
the halo of victory was on his head. I am convinced he acted against
his better judgment, as he had repeatedly expressed his desire to
avoid a Khaki Election or to repeat the mistakes of 1918. The
temptation was great and he fell to it. Whether the result might
have been different if he had acted otherwise I doubt, but certainly
many people deeply resented being rushed into party politics
before they had time to recover from the strain of nearly six long
years of war. He tried to put the blame on the Labour Party but
he was not convincing. The date for the dissolution was the
Prime Minister's responsibility, and he cannot escape that fact.

But just as in 1918 victory deprived me of my seat in Parliament,
so in 1945 it brought about the same result.

I make no complaint: I had had a good innings, no one can
expect to represent a constituency indefinitely, and I had not far
short of forty years' association with Bethnal Green, twenty-eight
as member for the L.G.G. and twenty-three as its representative
in the House of Commons. In 1945 I was well received wherever
I went in Bethnal Green, and there were few signs of opposition.
But there were many changes in the district since the election of
1935: most of the younger men were overseas, many of the streets
had been destroyed by the blitz, and many homes were damaged.
Many of my best supporters were off the register, partly because
of the inefficiency of its composition, partly because many women
were evacuated at the date it was compiled, but there were many
newcomers, especially wives of Servicemen, who were new to the
division. All these factors combined against me. But there was
a great Labour wave sweeping across the country and it swept
me away with it. I cannot see any immediate prospect of my
return to Parliament, though I don't feel my career is finished and I
cannot but feel my accumulated experience may be of some use to
the nation*

Has it all been worth while? I think emphatically yes!